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"Another New Lamp " Trimmed— Vix ! 

An Answer to "Another New Lamp?" 

(i) "Now iter ducit may be good Latin, perhaps 
even iter aliquem ducit." These flickering hypothe- 
ses burst into veritable brilliancy under Vergil's 
(Ae i 401) qua te ducit via, derige gressum. 

(2) "To allow the 'iter" to lead the army is un- 
warrantably to deprive the 'imperator' of his most 
important function." Sound etymology has nothing 
to do with "sound"; and a "lead" of a road has no 
more to do with "lead" of a general than "a Welsh- 
rabbit" has to do with a Molly Cotton-Tail. 

(3) "Ut Caesar exercitum duceret implies the 
completion of a stage . in the journey before the 
actual departure is chronicled." As a result, du- 
ceret is the result of exquisito, and the engineering 
or the exploration of Diviciacus, not being a result 
of Caesar profectus est, but on the contrary the 
already established ground of that action, under the 
Latin Stylistic development of ideas, properly pre- 
cedes in appearance the main action. "Comple- 
tion", whether as tense-value or as a logical factor, 
is not in point; and "stage" is inappropriate. 

(4) "If the sentence be an indirect question, 
either iter or Caesar must be the subject." Caesar 
could not possibly be the subject, unless the refer- 
ence were to a matter of fact — as to whether Caesar 
was actually leading this way or that — which is 
irrelevant; for, a route being pioneered to guide 
Caesar's march, the subjunctive alone would not 
be adequate to indicate whether Caesar should 
(ought to) proceed in a given direction. The hy- 
pothesis of an original subjunctive is,- under the 
circumstances, not worth consideration — whether 
that subjunctive be potential or deliberative. 

(5) "The words milium amplius, etc, form the 
stumbling-block; for it seems strange that Caesar 
should deliberately have set in his purpose the mini- 
mum length of the circuit he should make." As 
aforesaid, this may be a case of "attraction" (Post- 
gate, Breal) or of "contamination" (Paul) ; and, 



in that case, "deliberately" is out of place. How- 
ever, there is no real "stumbling-block" — the Latin 
words indicate only a round number, "about fifty 
miles, perhaps rather more". Caesar apparently 
wanted to occupy a certain time, that the spirits of 
his soldiers might be recovered; and "some fifty-odd 
miles thro' open country" seemed to him about the 
distance, and a march thro' open country the kind 
of secure activity, to attain his ends. What is 
strange in planning a route to meet such conditions? 
Does not every clerk do something like it for his 
summer- vacation when he greases his bicycle? 

(6) "A typographical device removes the whole 
difficulty." That is to say a pedagogical expedient 
disposes of an essential complication! There is no 
objection to the device and to the proposed render- 
ing as commentary; but, as fundamental doctrine, 
they are simple evasions, growing out of an inade- 
quate conception of purpose. Here it can be said 
only that one's primary purpose is often modified 
by circumstances that have to be taken into account 
as conditions of any approximate accomplishment, 
and these circumstances and conditions then become 
part of a secondary purpose. Caesar wanted a de- 
tour, to avoid immediate collision with Ariovistus: 
he wanted the march thro' open country, to offset 
the confessed fear of ambush : he found a route that 
would afford these advantages; and he compre- 
hended all those details in his ultimate plan. 

(7) Peskett (ad loc) annotates: "ut duceret] 
the clause depends loosely on itinere exquisito 'hav- 
ing found out the route, viz : that he should lead' ". 
This seems to interpret exquisito as prescriptive, 
implying an injunction to proceed by the only prac- 
ticable route — an interpretation that eliminates Cae- 
sar from the programme, and substitutes topography 
for policy. Vera Doughty 

Queryville High School 

P S : Apropos, a Baconian friend tells me that 
Shakespeare undoubtedly refers to punctuation in : 
"Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to clay. 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away". 

"New Wine in Old Bottles "—Never 

Some criticisms of my interpretation of ut ... . 
duceret B G I 41, and quln .... educat B G 
III 18, as given in The Latin Leaflet Jan 6, were 



